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LEARNING ENGLISH THROUGH THE CLASSICS 
(Concluded from page 17.) 


I have now shown that the Greek language has 
merits which most other languages have not, and 
none in the same degree. 

I have of set purpose confined this proof to the 
elements, to that which every one who learns Greek 
must learn and must continually practice: it ap- 
pears to be highly useful that boys should be prac- 
ticed every day in the art of saying exactly what 
they mean. But for those who advance further, the 
language has other shining merits, which I think no 
one will dispute. No language can express so many 
fine variations and shades of thought. Thus the 
student has to carry further the art of saying what 
he means. English has often one expression for 


two distinct thoughts: and when this is so, the two - 


always come to be confused, and the untrained mind 
thinks that there is only one. For instance: “if I 
write” has not the same sense in the following: 


A. Why do you write? 
B. If I write, I have my reasons. 


A. Please give my kind regards. 
B. If I write, I will. 


This is only one of a thousand examples. The 
enormous number of particles represent so many 
shades of feeling, that they can only be rendered by 
tone, gesture, movement of the face. There are 
scores of verbal inflections, each with its part to 
play. The learner is always learning new varieties of 
expression; few indeed learn all that can be learnt 
of the Greek language, and what it can do. If I 
do not dwell on this, it is because no one will deny 
it. My point is, that the process of making the 
thoughts clear, which we saw in the elements, is 
carried on to very high refinement by further study. 
This kind of training will be of great benefit to the 
ordinary mind: a great natural genius may do with- 
out this or any other training of the sort: but our 
schools are full of ordinary minds, not great natural 
geniuses. 

But some one may say, these things are not 
quoted from English classics. One of them is: the 
rest are quite familiar English style, as all readers 
will agree. But further to meet the objection, I will 
take a few sentences from a good translation of a 
Greek classic, where the Greek has no style—it is 


merely Greek—and the English is meant to have 
style. I open the book at random: 

“Is the King designate to have such a force at- 
tached to his person as will enable him to enforce 
obedience upon unwilling subjects . . . . Even 
upon the supposition that his authority is wholly 
constitutional”. (Welldon). 

Ilérepov éxev Set tov Bacitedey loxvv Tiva wepl 
alrév BidterOac rods uh weiOoudvous weOapxeiv; 

el yap kara vouov (Aristotle, 
“Politics,” iii, 15). 

The Greek has only one abstract noun, “force”: 
the English has five, of which two are foisted in 
without need (“person”, “supposition”), one repre- 
sents an action (“obedience”), one a descriptive 
word ( xtpws ). We are so used to these things, 
that a simple rendering would sound to most ears 
bald. My point as before is, not that English cannot 
be simple, but that it is not, and that Greek study 
may help to mend this. Things are still worse in 
metaphysics and other kinds of philosophy; where 
even in technical subjects Greek words always mean 
something: the very terms of grammar record to 
the student something of what goes on in the 
scholar’s mind. Cicero, who invented most of the 
Latin terms of philosophy, cannot always be under- 
stood without Greek; but Plato, in his most ab- 
struse parts, uses words which human beings could 
use in their daily life. It is thus that all arts and 
sciences seem to live when we read of them in 
Greek: in English, how dead they are; and how fear- 
ful is the jargon of books on plants, animals, the 
earth, Mendelism, pragmatism, and all the other 
isms and ologies. I have listened to a skilful coach 
teaching boys botany for an open scholarship: a 
large part of his work was to write on the board 
huge compounds in outward appearance Greek, which 
each described some harmless flower. The men of 
science so-called—I say so-called not to cast con- 
tempt on nature, but to protest that this word ap- 
plies to knowledge of man’s mind no less—who hate 
Greek like poison, use its dictionary to compound the 
most horrible simples. They are hoist with their 
own petard. Intoxicated with the exuberance of 
their own verbosity, they lose the power to speak as 
human beings, and not only fail to express any 
meaning they may have, but fall into fallacies of 
reasoning. I will quote here an instance, chosen 
because the reviewer in the Atheneum (1910, p. 737) 
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chose it for special praise, as a “specimen of argu- 
ment”: 

“The whole species of giant armadillo having been 
destroyed by the sabre-toothed tiger, the latter’s 
teeth formation rendered it impossible for him to 
prey on any animal. The sabre-toothed tiger thus 
found himself in pronounced and fatal physiological 
isolation, which is only one of the many startling 
symptoms of retribution arising from a dystele- 
ological life”. 

I must first translate this into English, that you 
may see what it is meant for—not what it means: 
that we shall see later: 

The sabre-toothed tiger had teeth so shaped that 
he could not eat anything but the giant armadillo. 
When he had eaten all the giant armadillos, there 
was nothing left for him to eat. Last of all, he died 
also. This is startling, but it often happens so, be- 
cause nature punishes those creatures which— 

I confess I cannot make out what the rest does 
mean, but I seem to see that the tiger’s unpardon- 
able sin was that he was a specialist. Men of 
science so-called err in the same way as their tiger, 
and when their sabre-teeth have devoured all those 
who have studied Greek and the art of saying what 
they mean, they will find themselves in pronounced 
and fatal physiological isolation, unless they have 
used the meanwhile to learn how one sabre-toothed 
tiger can eat another. It was unkind in the reviewer 
to choose this as a specimen of argument; for in 
the first sentence our author has not said what he 
means; he has said this: “Because all the arma- 
dillos were eaten, therefore the tiger’s teeth were 
so formed that he could not eat anything else”. 
And what is “pronounced isolation”? There is no 
reference in the argument to the pronunciation either 
of the tiger or of the armadillo. We are left to 
guess what word the tiger pronounced when he found 
that the armadillos were all done. “Physiological 
isolation” means, I suppose, that the tiger’s teeth 
were so shaped that he could not eat anything now 
that there were no more armauillos: which has 
been said once already. And is it a symptom of 
retribution, or the retribution itself, that the tiger 
had to starve? As to “dysteleological”, I give it 
up: but I guess that the tiger ought to have looked 
ahead, and got some other teeth ready for the time 
when the armadillos should be no more. That is 
a good moral, fit for serpent-toothed politicians as 
well as for sabre-toothed tigers; but I must say the 
blame here seems to lie with nature rather than the 
tiger. It was a mean sort of trick, a bad practical 
joke; startling, I agree, but the tiger could hardly 
help himself. The situation has its irony: if the 
tiger had known Greek he must have heard the 
proverb, “look to the end”, and a precious life 
might have been saved. 

If any one thinks that this is not a common style, 


let him purchase Sir T. Clifford Allbutt’s Notes on 
the Composition of Scientific Papers (Macmillan) : 
a good half-crown’s worth. Here speaks a distin- 
guished man of science, whose words must carry 
weight: not a benighted classical man fighting in 
the last ditch to save his own skin. 

This last sentence is not meant to imply that the 
present writer so describes himself. No: he is 
rather holding a crown of gold over the head of 
one who rakes in the muckheap. Greek is more 
precious than fine gold: Greek is wisdom, comfort, 
and delight. Its very dry bones, as some might call 
them, have been the subject of the foregoing words: 
even in these there has been shown to be profit for 
the humblest, the most stumbling learners. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL' 


A few months ago I received from the State 
Board of Public Education of Arkansas a communi- 
cation beginning thus: “It is admitted that Latin 
Prose Composition, as at present taught, is a fail- 
ure”. The document then, in the fashion beloved 
of statistical educators, proceeded to invite answers 
to certain questions and comment upon certain sug- 
gestions. These ran from the entire elimination of 
the subject to restricting instruction therein to “a 
few weeks at the end of the term”’—with results of 
either course of action identical. What the pupils 
did not need in x—s5 weeks of the term, they cer- 
tainly could not get in these remaining five. There 
was a great deal of local color in the whole com- 
munication: for, if I mistake not, it was in that 
same land of the cane-brake that a certain leaky 
roof didn’t need repair in dry weather, and couldn't, 
of course, be repaired in wet. 

In the very sweeping admission of this circular 
we cannot unite; but we may go so far as to admit 
that the teaching of Latin prose, and its results as 
well, may be improved. 

As to the importance of the subject in the curric- 
ulum, it is refreshing to turn from deliverances 
like the above to a recent remark of Professor 
Kellogg: “We wield in Latin grammar and prose 
composition an implement as keen as mental arithme- 
tic’. But the trend of present-day pedagogy seems 
to be to attempt to serve mental nourishment in 
tabloid form, and deliberately to abandon keen imple- 
ments wherewith our youth may carve real intel- 
lectual meat—as witness the fate of this same mental 
arithmetic. There seems to be an almost intentional 
catering to the wholly natural tendency of the 
young human animal toward idleness and sport, and 
to the wholly unnatural tendency on the part of 
parents to resign all responsibility for the education 
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of their children and to avoid the exercise of 
authority over them. Parentes obiurgatione digni 
sunt, qui nolunt liberos suos severa lege proficere, 
says Petronius, and, curiously enough, the quotation 
concerns drill in composition. “This is the age of 
democracy run mad”, says Professor Lodge; and to 
the recall of judges and their judgments we seem 
to be adding the recall of the judgment itself and 
of the necessity for concentrated thought. Boyg 
must by all means be taught to join two pieces of 
wood at a required angle, but never mind teaching 
them that whereby they may coordinate their 
thoughts and words into faultless reasoning, fault- 
lessly expressed. The cry is for the ‘practical’. 
Will some one kindly define? To my mind that 
which teaches a boy to reason soundly, and to 
express that reasoning in clear, accurate and force- 
ful English, that which teaches him to be master 
of himself in whatever channel he may direct his 
energies, that which makes for character and power, 
is the practical education—not the training which 
rushes children immaturely to the earning by day 
of a few dollars to be spent at night in the saloon 
or at the ‘movies’, because there is no intellectual 
background, no sufficiency of the mind for the needs 
of the mind. 

Measured, therefore, by proper standards of prac- 
ticality, Latin prose composition stands high in the 
curriculum. The application of the principles of 
Latin syntax to the production of Latin discourse 
demands close and accurate deductive reasoning; the 
vocabulary work requires a keen and quick memory, 
and develops it; the decision between synonyms, 
some elementary treatment of which a wise teacher 
will always give to a class even of beginners, ex- 
ercises the faculties of selection and judgment; the 
application of the elements of word formation, with 
which second year pupils should have acquaintance 
to the extent, at least, of prepositional composites 
and the simplest forms of agency nouns and ab- 
stracts, gives a pupil a real pleasure in making words 
that to him are new; the reduction of the vast 
variety of forms of English expression to the simple 
idiom and limited vocabulary of the pupil’s Latin 
stock in trade develops a high degree of originality 
and resourcefulness. 

Great as the authority is, I cannot agree with 
Professor Hale that the end and aim of Latin 
prose instruction is the reading of Latin. Facility in 
reading comes inevitably in its track; but it is a by- 
product. The aim is more serious and more import- 
ant—reasoning power, memory, judgment, invention, 
resourcefulness. What other mental equipment is 
needed to face the practicalities of life? Of course 
the boy or girl cannot go out from the secondary 
school and earn six dollars a week by Latin prose. 
Their Latin sentences, as a product, are not worth 
six cents. But the very ability to earn six dollars 
a week as the result of narrow vocational training 


will probably keep the boy or girl dangerously near 
the six dollar limit for life, and insure an outlook 
upon a job rather than upon a life work. To sum 
up, then: Latin composition is taught to develop 
mental power; and, as an immediate sequence, will 
be developed skill in reading Latin, accuracy in 
reasoning, directness and clearness of expression in 
English, and a knowledge of the relation, proportion 
and logical position of the parts of discourse—word, 
phrase, clause—that nothing else can give. 

But what shall be the method of instruction in 
order to fulfil our aim? By imitation of Latin 
authors? Never. To imitate is to allow the model 
to do the thinking for the class; and I have no 
desire that even Caesar and Cicero shall think the 
Latin that my boys write. Some of the English 
served up to classes as exercises to be written im- 
plies mere cribbing from the author, with no more 
exercise of individual initiative than is involved in 
changes of person, number, and the simplest attri- 
butes of inflected speech. No matter how much 
grammar instruction goes with this-kind of work, 
I regard the time spent upon it as wholly lost. It 
comes nearer to a legitimized ‘pony’ than anything 
else countenanced in classical instruction. The Eng- 
lish is wrenched and twisted until it conforms chap- 
ter by chapter to the matter and idiom of the Latin 
author: then comes the cribbing. The error here 
seems to me fundamental: Latin prose cannot be 
taught as an inductive science. The pupils are not 
sufficiently advanced in mental development. It is 
not enough that the boy be told: ‘Notice how 
Caesar says this, and write in accordance with the 
conclusions you draw’. Youthful observation is not 
keen at the best, nor is youthful concentration in- 
tense; and as instruction in Latin prose usually be- 
gins about the opening of the football season, inter- 
feres sadly with basketball, and closes in the height 
of the baseball season, nothing should be left to 
wandering wits. The pupils must have their gen- 
eralizations made for them. They must be told 
plainly what to do, and how to do it and why to 
do it. They cannot successfully imitate what they 


’ only imperfectly understand. Further, the instruc- 


tor must approach the problem from the English 
side, and show how to express in Latin the simpler 
English constructions and idioms, first of narrative 
prose, then of argument and invective. The first 
conception of Latin that a beginner gets is that each 
English word has a Latin equivalent; unfortunately 
many teachers do not take any too much trouble to 
uproot this error. Words in the one language as 
representatives of words in the other grip the child- 
ish brain—not words in both languages as represent- 
ing things, actions and concepts common to the 
world. For example: it is assumed that the nar- 
rative prose with which pupils begin Latin writing 
will be of a military character, not too closely ap- 
proaching the English (if English it can be called) 


of a Caesar interlinear, but thoroughly correct and 
idiomatic, though simple. Difference of idiom must 
be formulated and explained. So elemental a mili- 
tary expression as ‘take the field against’ will inev- 
itably suggest to the unfortunate little slave of 
words agrum capere contra. Such an English idiom 
should not be avoided because it suggests a hope- 
less jargon; but it should be pointed out that ‘take 
the field’, as a military term, may refer either to 
the beginning of a war or of a campaign. In the 
first case the range of possible expressions includes 
belium inferre, contra aliquem castra habere, and 
several more; in the second, ex hibernis proficiscs or 
some like phrase will suffice—anything, indeed, that 
will accurately describe the circumstances. So also, 
all that the pupils are likely to know about the 
Latin time particles will not assist them correctly to 
render into Latin the simplest English time clause 
introduced by ‘since’. Examples may be multiplied 
indefinitely to show that our motto for instruction in 
Latin prose should be, ‘It is a poor rule that won't 
work both ways’, and not, ‘It is a poor rule that 
won't work backwards’, which we have seemingly 
been trying to fit to it. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the writing of Latin is diametri- 
cally opposite to the reading of it, both in theory 
and in practice. When we read Latin, every word 
must be taken into account and its force duly ren- 
dered. Of the two languages, English and Latin, 
the latter, in the field of narrative, is the simpler, 
idiomatically; so that there is almost no Latin 
passage that cannot be rendered into correct, if not 
elegant, English which shall contain an equivalent 
for practically every word. But English idiom is 
wildly flexible and varied, and all that the trans- 
lator from English into Latin can do is to ‘go be- 
hind the returns’, get the sense and the facts of the 
passage, and tell the story in syntactically correct 
Latin. This principle is too often lost sight of; 
I fear that many an examiner would inscribe a 
failure against a boy if he should render some such 
sentence as ‘Provisions had now failed the army’ 
by ‘The army no longer had provisions’, just be- 
cause he set the question like a trap baited with 
some pet construction that he intended the boy to 
write. ‘If you can’t say it one way, say it another’, 
should be the daily injunction; if a sentence set to 
illustrate some certain construction be cunningly 
evaded by saying the same thing more simply, pat 
the boy on the back for his ingenuity and original- 
ity. The fault was in setting a trap that could be 
so easily avoided. The pupil’s interpretation should 
be accepted wherever possible, even if you stretch 
your linguistic conscience a little. There are cer- 
tain interpretations, too, about which he may be as 
nearly correct as you are. Even the authorities 
differ, often acrimoniously. A may say that animi 
in aeger animi is locative in its nature: B may 
say it isn’t—and the fact is, that it doesn’t make 
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any difference. By treating the pupil’s opinion with 
respect, you encourage him to have an opinion. 
Even the grammar—that sacred book—that you 
swear by, your colleague may swear at. 

When I say that full statement of the principles 
on which the rendering of English into Latin is 
based should be before the eye of the pupil, I do not 
mean that this should be done by an intricate sys- 
tem of references to the grammar. Much instruction 
in Latin prose requires the handling of three books: 
the exercise book, the Latin grammar, and the text 
of the author then being read. This is a difficult 
and annoying process, even to an adult, and a cruel 
waste of time to a boy whose every teacher assigns 
a lesson as if his own were the only subject in the 
curriculum. But if the principles, the vocabulary 
and the exercise are all before the boy’s eye, time 
is saved, labor lessened, and work made more 
effective. The vocabulary, too, should be a distinct 
aid in teaching syntax. Every word should have 
its story told—a thing far more necessary for the 
beginner than for the expert. And yet how many 
vocabularies, other than the unabridged lexicons, 
formally state, for example, that persuadeo takes 
dative of person and neuter accusative pronoun of 
the thing, or dative of person and a substantive 
clause with ut or ne, and is impersonal in the pas- 
sive? The oftener a pupil sees a principle stated, 
the better is it remembered: and if such informa- 
tion as the above ever is forgotten—as it will be— 
the pupil knows where to turn to find it without 
skirmishing through half a dozen chapters of text. 
I am told, however, that this same skirmishing 
makes the pupil more familiar with the text of the 
author. Granted: but it is Latin prose we are 
teaching. Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
which be Caesar’s, and unto composition that which 
pertaineth thereto. 

But while principles and vocabulary should be 
fully stated and most carefully prepared, such prep- 
aration should be tested by frequent, if not exclu- 
sive, extempore writing of the exercises, which 
should be made the subject of immediate and thor- 
ough comment before the class. I always tell my 
upper classes never to prepare their sentences in 
advance—and, strange to say, I do not believe I 
have ever been disobeyed ! 

Lastly, in the consideration of method, as a prac- 
tical objection to instruction by text imitation, I 
remark that such instruction is generally so given as 
to limit the course to the Caesar and the Cicero 
years. Latin prose is a necessary three years course, 
and is needed as much with Vergil as to accom- 
pany the prose authors. 

From the material of instruction I should cer- 
tainly exclude all serious consideration of quan- 
tity. That is a subject for the mature scholar, 
and there is no need to make our subject repulsive 
by over-minute detail. In the old days when Greek 
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and Latin literature were lived and loved, this mi- 
nute scholarship for the young was as yet happily 
undreamed of. Knowledge of hidden quantity 
never yet made a boy or girl a lover of classic liter- 
ature. We are lamenting the decline of cultural 
education. Love of culture is the only foundation 
on which to build it. But to the non-comprehending 
child the refinements of letter-by-letter instruction 
are refinements of cruelty, and are anything but 
love-compelling. 

Again, while I do not believe in continuous prose 
for beginners, I certainly do not believe, on the 
other hand, in sentences of infantile simplicity. 
That is merely rewriting the exercises of the first 
year book. Sentences illustrating specific princi- 
ples we must have for the Caesar work; but let 
us use good long ones that mean something, and 
that not always on the surface. With Cicero should 
come continuous prose, and that only. The exer- 
cises, while not imitating text, should deal with the 
same general subjects of discourse—military narra- 
tive at first, then argument, politics, legal subjects, 
invective. The vocabulary should rigidly conform 
to the usage of Caesar and Cicero in the portions 
read. For the narrative prose it should be limited to 
about 600 words, and for the whole course to not 
over 1000. This is a severe task. For the pupil to 
recognize 1000 Latin words when he sees them is a 
far easier problem than to be able to use 1000 as 
media of expression. The pupil should be taught to 
pursue an elusive Latin word by recalling as many 
as possible of the synonyms of the English word. 
Some one of these will almost certainly suggest the 
Latin. Thus a limited Latin vocabulary will suffice 
for a fairly wide range of English expression. 

The following seems a profitable method of treat- 
ing the vocabulary of the second year. Most first 
year books contain working vocabularies of from 
725 to 775 words. Practically all the 600 words of 
second year prose should be of this number, so 
that in mastering them the pupil is simply renewing 
old acquaintance. No word should be employed 
in an exercise which has not occurred in the text 
of Caesar previously read. Caesar’s vocabulary 
lends itself admirably to such arrangement. 363 
words occur twenty times or over in the Gallic 
War (only eleven of these are not found in Book 
I). 316 others occur ten times and under twenty 
(only forty-eight of these are not in Book I). A 
very few words occurring less than ten times are 
necessary for sentence connection. Thus the first 
book of Caesar, the one most familiar, may be made 
to provide almost the entire vocabulary for exer- 
cises in narrative prose. Needless to say, no gram- 
matical construction foreign to Caesar or Cicero 
should be employed. It may be objected that the 
formal presentation and study of the exact infor- 
mation advocated above would leave too little time 
for actual exercise work. One exercise accurately 


written is worth pages of random shots. The prin- 
ciples are fundamental; when these and suitable vo- 
cabulary are mastered, original exercises may be 
written in endless variety by the students them- 
selves: how much more by any teacher who has 
sufficient interest, enthusiasm and energy. And a 
teacher who has not somewhere in his mental make- 
up an enthusiasm for Latin writing had better let 
the subject alone. 

If I am asked whether a secondary school pupil 
should acquire a Latin style as the result of his 
training, whether, at the end of his year in Caesar, 
his Latin should bear the image and superscription 
of Caesar, and whether, at the end of his course, 
the bombastic toga of the savior of his country 
should have settled fitly on his shoulders, I reply 
that I am not concerned. This idea of style and 
imitation has upset English instruction already: shall 
we let it confuse the Latin as well? Instead of 
bringing home to the pupil the fundamentals of 
grammar and analysis, much English instruction, in 
all but the best schools, now consists—under the 
euphemistic title of ‘language’—in badly rewriting 
good models. ‘Write in the style of Caesar’, ‘write 
in the style of Cicero’, say some of our college ex- 
aminers. As well say to a boy in the English com- 
position class, ‘Write a brief story in the diction and 
style of Rudyard Kipling’. Oh, if that could be 
taught! The finished product sells for twenty-five 
cents a word. All I ask of my boys when they go 
from me is the power to turn simple English into 
correct Latin, with attention to the basic principles 
of word order and sentence structure. We are not 
trying to make little Caesars and Ciceros: we are 
trying to develop the powers of youthful minds. 
Style is an inimitable, individual gift. 

In the manual training schools the boys build 
from plain patterns neat work boxes and mission 
chairs with the same tools with which the skilled 
cabinet maker fashions exquisitely shaped and 
carved furniture, accurate in every joining. To set 
novices to imitate these would be folly. Our Latin 
prose pupils are using the implements of Caesar and 
Cicero wherewith they built their temples of Mars 
and of the Muses, eternal, spacious and ornate. 
Why then should we expect from our novices more 
than a tiny hut of refuge from the whirlwinds of 
ignorance ? 

B. W. MitcHe tt. 
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REVIEWS 


Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul. By T. Rice Holmes. 
Second edition revised throughout and largely 
rewritten. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press 
(1911). Pp. Ix+872. $7.75. 

This important work appeared in its first edition 
in 1899 from the press of The Macmillan Company ; 
its value to students of Caesar and the soundness 
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of its views were immediately recognized. In Jan- 
uary, 1909, the edition was exhausted and The Mac- 
millan Company reprinted Part I in a separate 
volume containing the narrative of the Gallic War, 
omitting Part II, which included the valuable ex- 
cursuses and commentaries and comprised the 
greater part of the original volume and was there- 
fore the portion of the work most needed by the 
serious student of Caesar. Scholars everywhere will 
now welcome the publication by The Clarendon 
Press of a second edition of the complete work, 
which incorporates also the results of the critical 
and the exegetical study of the Gallic War during 
the last twelve years. The present writer reviewed 
the first edition at some length in The Classical 
Journal, 1 (1906), 133-137; he deems it unnecessary, 
therefore, to give here an extended review of the 
second edition, but the book is so important a con- 
tribution to Caesarian literature that it deserves 
more than passing notice. 

Although Mr. Holmes adheres in the main to the 
views expressed in the former edition, the book has 
been carefully revised page by page: trivial and 
unnecessary parts have been omitted, and the dis- 
cussion of some subjects has been in part rewritten ; 
other parts are entirely new. A great deal has been 
written on the Gallic War in the last decade, much 
of it no doubt inspired by Mr. Holmes’ interpre- 
tations, and he has made full use of this new ma- 
terial. Important recent publications are Meusel’s 
article, Caesar, Beitrage zur Kritik des Bellum Gal- 
licum, in the Jahresberichte des Philologischen 
Vereins zu Berlin, 1910, pp. 20-75, Jullian’s work on 
the Histoire de la Gaule, still in course of publi- 
cation, and Klotz, Casarstudien, 1910. Mr. Holmes 
concludes the Preface of his book with this state- 
ment : 

The book in its present form may be regarded as 
final; for the edition is large, and I do not expect 
that another will be demanded while I live, or that 
I should have time or inclination to make further 
alterations. Moreover, although minor details are 
constantly being added to our knowledge of pre- 
historic Gaul, and although the criticism of Caesar’s 
text has been continued with zeal and not wholly 
without profit, it is unlikely that we shall ever know 
much more about Caesar’s conquest, with which 
this book is mainly concerned, than we do now. 
The present book covers 872 pages compared with 
846 pages of the first edition. Part I, the narrative 
including the Introduction, has been increased by 
37 pages. 

In the account of the battle between Caesar and 
the Helvetians Mr. Holmes adopts the theory of 
Bircher (Bibracte, pp. 22-28), that after the first 
encounter the Helvetians retreated toward the south- 
west across the stream Auzon and that we are to 
find the mons which Caesar mentions (B. G. 1.25) 
here, not in the mountain near Montmort (accord- 
ing to Stoffel’s identification). This new view is sup- 


posed to offer an easier explanation of the phrase 
latere aperto (Chapter 25). The present reviewer 
supported Colonel Stoffel’s theory in Classical Phi- 
lology, 4 (1909), pp. 200-201, and is still unable to 
believe that the Helvetians, having first retreated 
across the Auzon in a southwesterly direction, should 
then in their later flight have deliberately turned 
toward the north, where we find them at the end 
of the campaign; they would hardly have fled north- 
ward after a battle in which they faced northeast. 
Furthermore, the broad level stretch from the first 
position above Armecy to Montmort (which the 
reviewer traversed and examined in the summer of 
1908), would naturally suggest to the retreating 
enemy a flight in that direction. 

The discussion of the site of the battle with 
Ariovistus, which can really be settled only by ex- 
cavation, Mr. Holmes has amplified by dwelling on 
Jullian’s revival of Von Kampen’s theory that the 
battle site was about a mile and a half southwest 
of Cernay. On pages 218-224 Mr. Holmes reviews 
his discussions with the historian, G. Ferrero (for 
the most part already published in The Classical 
Quarterly), concerning phases of Gallic politics 
which may be supposed to furnish the true ex- 
planation of the Helvetian emigration. Ferrero con- 
tended that the real object of the Helvetians in 
their emigration was to drive out Ariovistus and 
that Caesar made an alliance with Ariovistus in 
order to secure his aid against the Helvetians. Mr. 
Holmes, who has confidence in Caesar’s credibility 
and justly believes that only a critic who has had 
military training and experience can appreciate the 
military sections of Caesar’s narrative, accepts the 
explanation of the Helvetian movement which 
Caesar himself gives; he believes that “Caesar re- 
garded the presence of both the Helvetii and of 
Ariovistus as dangerous to Roman interests”, and 
conjectures that the explanation of the alliance with 
Ariovistus was to secure the German king’s neu- 
trality in view of the threatened invasion. Mr. 
Holmes intimates that Ferrero possesses a specula- 
tive imagination that does not lead to historical 
truth. 

The section on the military antiquities (559-612) 
is most interesting. Mr. Holmes still holds to the 
view that the primorum ordinum centuriones were 
the centurions of the first cohort of the legion, a 
view which has since been confirmed by von 
Domaszewski in the Bonner Jahrbiicher, 117 (1908), 
90-95. 

Following Lehmann’s recent study in Klio, 6 
(1906), 237-248, Mr. Holmes gives some attention 
to the claims of Chaudardes as the site of the battle 
with the Belgae (B. G. 2.8-10) and has drawn the 
region about this site on the map opposite page 71. 
This place is only a little below the generally ac- 
cepted site of Berry-au-Bac. Mr. Holmes finds dif- 
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ficulty in fitting Caesar’s description of the location, 
particularly the phrase, lateris deiectus (Chapter 8), 
to the actual results of Stoffel’s excavations. But 
there seems no difficulty in placing the locus pro 
castris on the west of the camp. The front of the 
camp would then be toward the west; Stoffel’s ex- 
cavations show two gates on the west side and one 
only on each of the other sides. By ex utraque 
parte lateris are meant the northern and southern 
slopes of the long east and west elevation. These 
slopes are not steep (deiectus) at the present time, 
but they may have been steeper in Caesar’s day 
and may have been worn down by the century-long 
cultivation of the land. The phrase in frontem 
leniter fastigatus paulatim ad planitiem redibat re- 
fers to the slope toward the west and the descrip- 
tion is equally applicable to-day. The ground plan of 
the castellum at the end of the northern trench is 
indeed difficult to understand; but must we suppose 
that all Roman castella were alike? May not Cae- 
sar’s purpose at the time have been served by the 
construction of a castellum of an extraordinary 
type? Mr. Holmes concludes by asserting that the 
advocates of Chaudardes should excavate in their 
turn. 

On the much discussed question of the construc- 
tion of the bridge over the Rhine all the recent 
literature is reviewed. Mr. Holmes is inclined to 
accept Mr. Stanley Hall’s explanation of the fibulae, 
that they were long ties connecting the lower end 
of the up-stream pier with the upper end of the 
down-stream pier. 

Thus question after question of vital and practical 
interest to the student and teacher of Caesar are 
discussed, in Mr. Holmes’s virile and attractive style. 
It is fortunate that such a clear and scholarly pre- 
sentation is accessible in English. Every High 
School teacher of Caesar will do well to read and 
study the book from beginning to end. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. WALTER DENNISON. 


Introduction a l’Etude Comparative des Langues 
Indo-Européennes. Par A. Meillet. Troisieme 
Edition. Paris: Hachette et Cie. (1912). Pp. 
Xxvi + 502. 

A popular treatise which sticks close to proven 
fact and sound logic and passes over in silence some 
of the most striking phases of the subject because 
there is no certainty to be had in regard to them, 
but every page of which is as interesting as it is 
clean-cut and sound—such is Meillet’s book in this 
edition as in the former two. The theories as to 
the home of the original speakers of Indo-European 
are barely mentioned, and their culture is not once 
referred to. Even within the domain of linguistics 
the author limits himself closely to facts that can 
be directly inferred from the comparison of re- 
corded forms. There is no attempt to explain 
phenomena that belong to the Indo-European par- 


ent speech—even the obvious connection between 
vowel gradation and accent is ignored. But as an 
introduction to the comparative study of the historic 
Indo-European languages the book is without a ser- 
ious rival. 

The revision, while thorough, is confined to mat- 
ters of detail. There are changes on almost every 
page, but in general they are less important than 
those which distinguished the second edition (1908) 
from the first (1903). The increase of 38 pages 
over the second edition is due in part to a more open 
typography, but chiefly to numerous small addi- 
tions of an example, a limiting phrase, or an ex- 
planatory sentence. Here and there the progress of 
the science has made a more important change nec- 
essary. The chapter on method (pp. 1-33) has 
been more extensively revised than any other. The 
brief account of the Greek dialects (pp. 43-45) has 
been rewritten. The bibliography now fills 20 in- 
stead of 15 pages. 

For the first time Tokharian, the Indo-European 
language recently discovered in central Asia, re- 
ceives treatment in a handbook. Meillet does not 
expect any startling results from the study of this 
idiom, and he feels that we do not yet know enough 
about it to assign it a definite place in the Indo- 
European group. It is not, however, an Indo- 
Iranian dialect, as one might infer from its geo- 
graphical position. 

The mechanical execution of the book is as ex- 
cellent as the publisher’s name leads one to expect. 
Misprints are few and unimportant. 


CocumBia University. E. H. Sturtevant. 


THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB SCHOLARSHIP 

Each year The New York Latin Club offers a 
Latin scholarship, for which the graduates of the 
New York City High Schools are eligible as candi- 
dates. It is awarded under the following condi- 
tions: the scholarship will be of the value of $250; 
it shall be held for one year; it shall be awarded to 
that graduate, who being of good moral character, 
shall have obtained the highest average in the Re- 
gents’ examinations in Latin, and shall have been 
admitted to the Freshman class of some college or 
technical school approved by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. 

This year there were fifteen candidates, repre- 
senting seven different schools. Those receiving an 
average of ninety per cent or above were as follows: 
Benjamin Goldberg, Eastern District H. S., 93.08; 
Dorrice V. Davis, Erasmus Hall H. S., 94.16; Edith 
D. Fanning, Flushing H. S., 91.75; Mabel Cohen, 
03.91,Wendell G. Fogg, 95.79, Eugenia M. Kalbacher, 
91.25, Morris H. S.; Elma Klopfer, Wadleigh H. S., 
91.25. 

Therefore, the scholarship for 1912-13 is awarded 
to Wendell G. Fogg, of Morris High School. 

Witiiam Tisperts. 
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For First Year Latin Classes 


Pearson’s Essentials of Latin for inners 
($0.90), with new Sight Reading Supplement. 
(Twenty-five sight reading exercises—simple, in- 
teresting and human.) 

Training in sight reading is an integral part of 
Pearson’s Essentials of Latin, and goes far to 
explain its very general use in the leading second- 
ary schools throughout the country. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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The Back Volumes of 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 


MAY BE SECURED 
BY WRITING TO 


Professor Charles Knapp 


Barnard College, NEW YORK CITY 


A Limited Number of Sets remains. 
Price $1.00 Per Volume. 


Do YOU Secure The 
SEPARATE TEXTS 


for use with our WALKER’S CAESAR, 
JOHNSTON & KINGERY’S CICERO 
KNAPP’S VERGIL? With the paper 
texts for recitation purposes and these edi- 
tions of the authors, you can improve trans- 
lation work. 


Without paper texts for recitation 
half the efficiency of the book is lost. 


Insist on your dealer supplying you with 
these —one with each cloth-bound book /ree. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 37 East 28th St., New York 


THB LATIN GAMES 


Verb Games—14, 2, 3, 4 and 5, each 29c. 
Game of Latin Authors, $1.04. 


Any or all sent postpaid on receipt of price. Stamps accepted. 
Let the wide-awake sit down and order at once. 


THE LATIN GAME CO. =~: APPLETON, WIS. 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 


ESSENTIALS OF LATIN SYNTAX 90 CENTS 


Admirably adapted for use as a review book with advanced 
classes in preparatory schools and with college freshmen. 
Part I furnishes a concise summary of syntax with references 
to the peimenn of Allen and Greenough, West, and Bennett. 
Part I] consists of two sets of exercises in composition, one 
from Caesar and the other from Livy. 


ESSENTIALS OF GREEK SYNTAX $1.25 


This volume is like “Essentials of Latin Syntax” in form 
and purpose. Grammar references are given to Goodwin, 
Hadley, Babbitt, and Goodell. The composition exercises 
are based on the ‘“‘Anabasis” and on Lysias and Plato. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Dallas 


London 


Boston 
San Francisco 


Atlanta 


A SUPERB NEW TEXT 


CICERO’S ORATIONS 


Edited 
Walter B. Gunnison, Ph.D., incipal, and Walter 
S. Harley, A. M., Instructor in Latin, Hrasmus 
Hall High School, 

This is the most complete, most richly illustrated edi- 
tion of Cicero ever published for school use. Many of its 
illustrations have never before appeared in a school text. 
It contains the required orations, all the Grammar, Prose 
Composition and Sight Reading Selections needed in 
third year work. 543 pp. $1.25 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


231 West 39th Street NEW YORK CITY 


